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so when I was a quite little boy." Cf To this day," he once said,c< when I smell a may-tree I think of going to bed by daylight;" and the strong sweet smell of balm always brought to his mind "very early days in the kitchen-garden at Woodford, and the large blue plums which grew on the wall beyond the sweet-herb patch," One who shared this outdoor life at Woodford with Morris told me, in a phrase of accurate simplicity, that as a boy he "knew the names of birds." There was, indeed, little that he ever saw of which he did not know the name.
The love of the Middle Ages was born in him.    Any slight remnants of mediaeval tradition in the daily life of Woodford did not go deep; and it was only some years later that the Oxford movement spread over England, and deepened or replaced the superficial medievalism brought into fashion by Scott.    The religion  of the family was of the normal type of a somewhat sterile Evangelicalism, which  cursorily dismissed   everything outside itself as Popery on the one hand or Dissent on the other.    The children were not allowed to mix with dissenters with the single exception of Quakers.    But the old Essex churches within reach of Woodford, and their monuments and brasses., were known by Morris at a very early age; and a visit which he made with his ,    father to Canterbury when only eight years old left on \^s  m*ncl- an ineffaceable impression of the glory of NiGothic architecture*    On the same holiday they saw the church of Minster in Thanet.    It is characteristic of his extraordinary eye and even more extraordinary memory* that just fifty years later^ never having seen the church in the interval he described it in some detail from that recollection.   No landscape, no building, that he had once seen did he ever forget, or ever confuse with another. Nor were the splendid Essex country houses which